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F ore word 


T HL OtHCfc Ot Ll)l;CATK)N is requested frequently to sup- 
ply information about education and community organization for 
aging, This publication adds to the literature in the growing Held 
of professional and community concern. The publication may have 
its major use as a handbook for community and school leaders who 
wish speaHc information about programs that liave been tried in real 
community situations. 

The focus of this case history is on the “action” and experimental- 
demonstration approach which the community of Hamilton, Ohio, 
made to the problems and challenges of their Senior Citizens. Hamil- 
ton s experience has been recorded with several audiences in min d - 
(1) Experienced community workers in the Held of aging who can 
Iwnefit from study of programs in action; (2) scholars who seek to 
keep their research and teaching in this field close to community 
realities; (3) older people whose impulses and social insights impel 
them to continue learning and whose talents may be enlisted in 
general community and social improvement; and (4) school and 
community leaders whose decisions on policy and administrative mat- 
ters affect vitally the effectiveness of community programs for older 
persons. 

This study of a center for older persons reveals three aspects of a 
coordinated and interrelated program; namely, education, recreation, 
and community service. For those who are seeking to empliasize the. 
educational asjjects of a program for older adults, there are many 
features described in this study that should be of interest to those 
who are planning learning activities in senior citizen groups. Others 
who may wish to stress tlie social and recreational needs of older 
|)eopie will find many ideas for programs that put emphasis on health 
and recreational activities. Still other community leaders and groups 
desiring to work out community service programs in which older 
persons can participate should find many worthwhile ideas for a wide 
variety of individual and group-initiated programs. The study re- 
veals how the educational, recreational, and community service 
features of a, total program are interrelated and developed through 
association of older persons in the pleasant environs of a “center.” 
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Thia is a record of actual experiences assembled by a participant and 
and an observer with intimate knowledge of the center development 
and program features. The Office of Education is grateful to Karl 
HesB and Muriel M. Allen who submitted the basic record. 

In this study, community leaders and older persons should find 
encouragement and help in focusing thinking on practical ways 
through which older citizfcim may conserve and use their creative 
energies and talents not only for the well-being of themselves but 
also for others through service to the community and the Nation. 


J. Dan 1 1 rix, Director 
1 nstruction y Organization 
and Services Ii ranch 


E. Glenn Fkathehston, 
A ssistant C onxmus toner 
Division of State and 
bocal School Systems 


Ambrose Caijver, Assistant to 
the Commissioner and Chief 
of Adult Education 






Introduction 

H OW CAN AMERICAN communities utilize the talents and abili- 
ties of older people with satisfaction to themselves and with 
benefit to society f How can educational opportunities for continuing 
growth of older people be provided in a pleasant environment! Ap- 
proximately 350 communities have developed senior citizen centers 
in response to the needs suggested in these questions. 

The questions and the response reflect a growing concern in Amer- 
ican life about the continuing usefulness of a rapidly expanding older 
age group in the U.S. population. The age group over 65 is (he fastest 
growing segment in the American population. Over 3,000 become 65 
every day in the United States. Over 16 million in this country have 
already passed the age of 65 . By 1980 the number in this age group 
is expected to reach the 24*4 million mark. The number of years an 
American can expect to live has increased dramatically since the turn j 
of this century. The average estimated life expectancy at birth for I 
the entire population has increased from 49.2 years in 1900 to 69.3 j 
years in 1957. j 

Many communities find challenge in the phenomenon of America's 
aging population. Growing even faster than the. aging group is the 
interest of community groups, organizations, churches, schools, foun- 
dations, governments, and voluntary organizations in helping to make 
the period of older maturity more secure, happier, and richer. 

Many American oommunities have responded to the challenge with 
creative innovations and social organization. Broadly, community 
responses to the challenge fall into two categories. Some communi- 
ties have elected to launch experimental programs and to learn in and jS 
through the process of experimentation and demonstration how the 
talents and skills of older people may be best used for their own and 
the well-being of others. Other oommunities have elected to initiate 
studies of aging in advance of developing action programs. .£$ 

Illustrative of the “action” and experi mental-demonstration ap- 
proach is the Hamilton Ohio program of the Senior Citizen Center, 
the subject of this publication. Illustrative of the community self- 

study approach is the detailed study of the county’s aging group in 1| 

. 
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Bartholomew County, Inch, the subject for another publication en- 
titled, Bartholomew County , Indiana , Studies Aging. 3 

In the Hamilton, Ohio, study the outstanding feature of the com- 
munity’s program is cooperation of approximately 100 public and 
voluntary groups whose collective efforts and decisions brought into 
being a program with three major features: (a) recreation, (b) learn- 
ing, and- (c) commun ity service. 

Tlus Stm, -V aims at two central purposes. First, the record sets 
iorth a chronology of decisions and evolving circumstances in order to 
t hrow light on the question, “How did the program of the Hamilton 
Sernor Citizen Center come into being?” The purpose in assembling 
the record is to make it possible for Hamilton citizens to share their 
experience with others in the many American communities that are 
evolving creative innovations in response to the challenges of aging. 
Exchanging experiences can contribute greatly to the learning process. 
Hamilton s experience is one of many significant records that merit 
study by community leaders who seek practical wavs and means to 
serve the needs of later maturity. The second major purpose of this 
study is to bring into focus the program features of the Hamilton 
Senior Citizen Center. The detailed analysis of the specific elements 
in (a) recreation, (b) learning, and (c) community service provides a 
body of suggestions and tested ideas which communities may find 
useful m stimulat ing thought and action in behalf of Senior Citizens. 

There is significant, meaning for adult education in the Hamilton 
experience. I he program is more than classes for learning. The 
Center is a club environment, developed by older people and assisting 
community groups, wherein the total range of human interests can 
seek satisfactions in social contacts, in learning, in recreational activi- 
ties, in community services, and in relaxing quiescence. Man’s “learn- 
ings ’ are broader than subject-matter knowledge. Through the social 
contacts in a pleasant environment, Hamilton’s older citizens share 
their knowledge, seek new “learnings,” and reach out in the com- 
munity to assist younger and older persons to “live life” in more 
meaningful and satisfying ways. 

Hamilton s experience merits the attention of American communi- 
ties moving forward with constructive Senior Citizen programs. 




Part I 


A Center Evolves in 
Hamilton, Ohio 


H AMILTON, OHIO, is an industrial community in the southwest- 
ern corner of the State, in the valley of the Miami River. It has 
an industrial and agricultural soc iety. It has no special “problem 1 ' 
with its older citizens. Its older citizens are no more secure or inse- 
cure than those of comparable communities anywhere in t.l 


There are some 6,500 senior citizens in the community, pei 


years old or older. Just as in many other communities, howev 


proportion to the total population lias been increased at the 

1.1 percent each 10 years, and may increase even more sharply in the 

years ahead. 

Like all Americans, those in Hamilton are the beneficiaries of a 
lengthening lifespan. And, as in most communities, they also are the 
beneficiaries of growing industrial, business, and governmental re- 
tirement plans. ^ 

There is the increasing opportunity of free time. It is in this op- 
portunity that there is the clearest challenge. 

Philosophers have said that we are “on the way” in aging the day 
that we are born. The same could be said of programs and the ideas 
from which they spring. They too may lie “on the way’' the day they 
are boro. 


Hamilton's program for its senior citizens was born with an idea— 
and on its way with people — one day in May, 1953. A luncheon table 
discussion among a few civic leaders brought forth this conclusion, 
“We have relegated our elderly citizens to positions of uselessness and 
hours of loneliness. Instead of recognizing the part our senior citi- 
zens have played in making our present-day standards possible, too 
frequently we leave them to feel unneeded and unwanted.” 

Exactly who the people involved in the early planning were is less 
important that what they wanted to do, but the range of their back- 

588451 -61 —2 1 
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grounds and activities might be helpful in indicating to other commu- 
nities the heartening fact that it can be done by many ami varied 
groups. 

Principally involved at the first meeting were the town librarian, 
the executive secretary of the YWCA, an outstanding local merchant, 
representatives of the area’s Social Security offices, a judge, a person- 
nel man, and representatives of the local Community Chest. Any one 
of them could have stimulated the meeting and many other groups 
probably could have been successful/ in getting the work rolling. A 
practical approach for any community would be to make sure that the 
formative meeting includes a well-known local business figure with 
extensive contacts in the business community, as well as persons gen- 
erally versed in local, civic, and public affairs. 

As background to the formative meeting, there were various pro- 
grams that already had dealt with services for Older persona For 18 
months the local library had a once-a-month meeting for older per- 
sons; then it became incorporated with a twioe-a-month program for 
older persons at the YWCA. Two industries had retired-employees 
clubs. But it was that very phrase “services for” that really impelled 
the new meeting and the new search. Perhaps as simple a change 
as to “service with” would sum up the attitude of the new discussions. 
In other words, this new approach might be defined : To provide the 
means through which older persons could do things, be useful to 
others, realize the fullest expression of their own talents and purposes, 
rather than the approach of treating those still richly endowed per- 
sons as “cases” requiring that “something be done for them.” A useful 
life rather than an “attended” life became. part of the goal. Working 
with and through people became the major means of accomplishing 
the purpose. 


The Plan for a Center Takes Root 

i 

After the first luncheon meieting, numerous meetings were called, 
involving more and more civicrminded perrons and senior citizens. 
They called in a speaker versed on the subject of “aging.” They at- 
tended a conference on “aging,” and strengthened their convictions 
that great numbers of older people ha|ve too much time on their hands, 
too little to do, too few places to go; that they feel lonely and have 
special problems of medical care, housing, income, and a feeling, of 
“being unwanted.” \ 

A few weeks later, another meeting wis called and more participated. 
Those who had been studying the subject of aging elected from their 
number a board of trustees of nine members. A new community or- 
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ganization came into being. The name “Senior Citizens” was chosen 
and the organization wrts incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Ohio as a nonprofit, tax-exempt organizat ion. 

Senior Citizens, Incorporated 

The goals set were incorporated in the constitution and bylaws of 
the center. Only minor changes have been made in the constitution 
and bylaws in the intervening years. Here are key portions of the 
documents that incorporate the goals for the organization : 

To encourage classes and activities that will aid men and women to prepare 
/ for the period of their retirement, to the end that this period of leisure will 
be satisfying and fruitful for them. 

* * * 

To cooperate with social agencies in the promotion of the well-being a£ 
older people and to support such community programs as will help older 
people lead independent and useful lives. 

* * * 

To provide one or more social centers where older men and women may come 
for companionship and recreation, for the practice of arts and crafts, and 
for counsel or referral to other agencies. 

$ # * 

To encourage research regarding the relationship between group work, 
housing, recreation, and the health of older people. 

• * * 

To serve as consultant to neighborhood agencies or institutions that wish 
to provide recreational activities for older people. 

♦ * • 

To do, or cause to he done, ail such other acts or things as may be necessary 
or incidental to the fulfillment of the said purposes. 

The first step had been taken. A day center for senior citizens was 
to be established. 

Early Financing and Publicity 

A minimum budget of $7,000 was authorized. One- half of that 
budget was promised by a merchant, who had been instrumental in 
the success of the first and subsequent meetings, with the stipulation 
that the other half be raised by the community. This was accom- 
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plished by late summer through donations from the Hamilton Com- 
munity Foundation, a fund created by local persons for the general 
civic good, and from business firms, social organizations, industries, 
service clubs, and individuals. During this period the merchant was 
a constant source of assistance to the new board of trustees. After 2 
years of operation of the center, the organization became an agency 
of United Appeals, with two-thirds of the budget being provided by 
United Appeals and the remaining one-third being raised through 
dues of $2 |>er year per member, through projects by Senior Citizens, 
volunteers, and by donations. 

During the period of planning, study, and organization, wide pub- 
licity was given to every step of the operation by the local press. The 
public was alerted that something new was happening in Hamilton. 
The publicity given by the local press and radio was invaluable in the 
growth of the project, and has continued during all periods of the 
Center’s growth. 

The Staff 

There was immediate recognition of the need for a full-time direc- 
tor. In retrosj>ect, local leaders believe this decision was fundamental 
to the success of the program. The director has provided continuity 
and constancy of programing, avoiding the inactivity that often kills 
the random efforts of a completely volunteer effort. The director pro- 
vides a known focus for all activities, is helpful in answering com- 
plaints and in furthering progress. The presence of a full-time direc- 
tor fixes responsibility and avoids diffusion of effort. The director 
can “make or break” the entire effort. Selection of the director is a 
key decision for a policy-determining group. 

The director selected by the board regarded the appointment as an 
opportunity for service. The board and the newly selected director 
agreed on two fundamental injunctions: the director must not be 
patronizing ; the director mmt be patient. 

Quarters for the New Organization 

The next major step was to find suitable quarters for the new 
organization. It was not easy. There were meetings of the board 
every week, as’ problems arose in keeping the public informed about 
the establishment of the center. Many questions were posed. How 
many people would be using the Center? For how long should a 
building be leased? What facilities should be made available? A 
building with available space was found near the center of town four 
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blocks from the main street and on a busline, with some parking space. 
On the first floor, there were five comfortable rooms. There was a 
double living room which could l>e used for meetings, a gameroom, a 
kitchen which could double as a craftroom, and an office doubling for 
extra meeting space. 
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Many Groups Cooperate 

The building was in bad condition, needing paint, restrooms, plumb- 
ing, wiring, furniture, everything that goes with making a place 
livable. The situation was challenging to those who had resolved 
that Hamilton would have a Senior Citizen Center. 

The local press gave excellent coverage about the needs and pros- 
pects. The board of trustees and the director talked to groups, dubs, 
unions, and industries. Members of various women’s organizations 
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volunteered to help with the renovation. A labor group agreed to 
furnish all manpower for painting, carpentry, plumbing, and elec- 
trical work. Civic groups promised to donate proceeds from special 
programs. A businesswomen’s group began soliciting donations of 
phonograph records, playing cards, dominoes, chess, bingo, and other 
games. A sorority undertook to furnish a card room — tables, chairs, 
pictures, and draperies. A television set, phono-radio, stove, refrig- 
erator, eoffeemaker, china, and spoons were donated by individuals, 
clubs, and merchants. 

A retired-employees club from a local industry made plans to trans- 
fer their activities to the new building and to bring their furnishings 
with them. A local firm pledged an annual support payment for the 
new Center. The idea of cooperation in an important community 
undertaking challenged interest and participation. 

A church group was approached with the idea of developing a vol- 
unteer service for the Center. They were interested and have con- 
tinued to be helpful in this project, developing a volunteer service of 
over 100 women who serve in many capacities — as hostesses for the 
daily coffee break, as drivers to transport members to special events, 
as teachers of craft and other classes, as members of fund-raising 
groups, and as cochairman of 70 member committees. A club of young 
women volunteered to help with “thank you” letters, with typing, 
and with other needed services. 

Recognizing the necessity for working with all community groups, 
contacts were made with police, firemen, ambulance service, welfare 
agencies, medical advisers, and clergymen of all churches. Their ad- 
vice, cooperation, and suggestions were invited. Of particular impor- 
tance then and since has been close liaison with and understanding by 
the “united” services solicitation group in the city. The contacts 
proved helpful, and specific plans for assistance by each interested 
group were incorporated in the “operational plan” for the Center. 



Part II 


Growth of the Senior 
Citizens Center 

A LTHOUGH THE MOBILIZATION of community resources 
» for the program had been thorough, there was no certainty that 
older people wouM elect to use the center. How did they respond i 
Did participation grow ? How did older people join with the com- 
munity groups in shaping the program? The following analysis 
focuses on the program’s growth and development. 

Dedication of the Center 

On December 5, 1954, the Center was formally dedicated with some 
400 visitors in attendance. Full newspaper and broadcast coverage 
was accorded the opening, with local dignitaries, visitors from nearby 
towns, donors, and Senior Citizens attending. At the close of the 
afternoon, senior citizens from a nearby community joined in the dedi- 
cation as all gathered around the piano for an old-fashioned songfest. 

The senior citizens continued to come — not so many at first, just 
seven the first day. The second day the “retired employees club” 
brought 30 visitors; and slowly, day by day, the number grew until, 
when the Center was 18 months old, the numbers had outgrown the 
capacity of the building. More about the space problem later. 

Early Program Development 

The program started with the known — with fellowship, with social 
gatherings — with music, dancing, group singing, games, friendship, 
and parties for many occasions. It grew a little at a time, incorporat- 
ing crafts and talks by representatives of various community groups. 
Local talent responded with programs of interest to the members. 

Members were included in the planning of all programs, in forming 
committees to help new members get acquainted, in spreading the 
“word” about the Center to others. Their knowledge, skill, and assist- 
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ance were used, needed, and wanted in developing programs uniquely 
“their own." 

Program development by the members brought into being a new 
“organization within an organization." This organization of the 
meml>ership patterned t he constitution and bylaws on the constitution 
and bylaws of the parent community organization that founded the 
('enter. Provision was made for the officers and committee chairmen 
to change once a year and for the immediate past officers and chair- 
men to advise and assist the new leadership. The new structure (with 
member committees numbering TO) advanced systematic program 
planning. 

As the program evolved, new interests were discovered. Classes, 
groups, and interests were continued only during the time that active 
interest was shown. Some were dropped for a while, some for longer 
periods, or until another group of members showed an interest in the 
discarded program. In the crafts, volunteer teachers shared their 
talents with the members. The instruction, necessary equipment, and 
encouragement were provided by the (’enter. 
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Financing the Center 

Discovering that many of the older persons have adequate incomes 
but are searching for ways to serve, a plan was developed whereby 
any member wishing to do so could contribute time and/or talent 
toward the budget of the Center. Each fall a Holiday Market is held 
at the Center where decorative and useful articles made by the mem- 
bers are offered for sale to the community. The local press, radio, 
interested merchants and banks (which contribute space for displays) 
lielp alert the community to this Holiday Market, People gather from 
Hamilton and nearby communities from early morning until late 
evening to purchase handmade gifts, “pies like Mother used to make,” 
and to contribute in this way to the operation of the Center. Mem- 
bers, volunteers, and staff man the booths, a local banker “minds” 
the cashbox and does the bookkeeping, and a gay, holiday spirit pre- 
vails. All proceeds from the “Market” go into the operation of the 
Center. 

Growth of Membership 

Two clubs are a part of the program of the Center — the previously 
mentioned retired-employees club from a local industry, and a Golden 
588481 — tl S 
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Wedding Club composed of couples (50 at this time) who have cele- 
brated 60 to 66 years of married life. These clubs are, in effect, 
autonomous. Volunteers and staff help when needed. 

Membership has made a steady and constant growth throughout 
the years, in spite of the expected high death rate, moving, and sick- 
ness. In June of 1966 the membership totaled 270; in 1966, 400; in 
1957, 660; in 1968, 817 ; in 1960, 950; and in May 1961, 1,160. Every 
section of the city is represented. Some members are from the rural 
areas. An unusual feature of the membership is that there are five 
men to each four women, probably because three industries and one 
labor union pay the dues of those of their retired employees who 
wish to belong to the Center. Some members, whose dues are paid by 
their previous employers, show their appreciation by donating toward 
a fund for members who are unable to pay their dues. 



Need for New Facilities 

By the summer of 1966 the membership and attendance had out- 
grown the first building. The crafts and other features, of the pro- 
gram were curtailed by lack of space. 

Again, the board of trustees, the local press, radio, and the mem- / 
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bars came to the rescue. There were some discouraging delays, but 
in 25 months from the date of the original dedication, an abandoned 
school building was bought, with the deed in the name of Senior 
Citizens, Inc. Again, the merchant who gave one-half of the money 
for the original program came to the group’s aid, underwriting the 
initial cost of the building which was bought at public auction. Thou- 
sands of other citizens also contributed to the new home for the 
Center. Money was contributed, in amounts from 5 cents to $lf>,0>00, 
as was labor, materials, skills, furniture, paint, stoves, folding tables, 
chairs, and craft equipment. 

The members held bake sales, card parties, and gnve money to buy 
materials for curtaining all 47 windows on the first floor. They sot 
up large tables, borrowed sewing machines, and made the curtains. 
They hung curtain fixtures and bamboo shades at the windows. A 
Girl Scout troop moved the office material. Volunteers and members 
helped with the final arrangements for the second dedication. 

The result was an attractively furnished building. There is a 
well-equipped kitchen for coffee breaks and lunches. A gnmeroom 
& provides a place well removed from other program areas. A large 
cheerful living room contains a 24-inch television, comfortable chairs, 
and couches for small meetings and conversation groups. An audi- 
torium seats 100 comfortably, with a piano, record player, and public 
address system to pipe programs throughout the building. 

The men’s craftroom contains tools for woodworking and a billiard 
table. Tim women’s craftroom contains sewing machines, quilting 
frames, a ceramic kiln, and large storage space for the Holiday 
Market materials. A smaller room serves as an office. The spacious 
hallway has much used space. There are display cases at either end 
of the hall and chairs are arranged for “conversational groups.” 
When service projects are underway, large tables are placed in the 
hall where cheerful people sit and stuff envelopes, collate booklets, 
and staple newsletters. They converse and draw in the newcomer 
as he steps in the door. The registration desk and the bulletin boards 
are placed in the versatile hallway. A shuffleboard layout is centered 
down the hall’s length. 

The building is centrally located, just a few blocks from the heart 
of the city and a block from the city buslines. There is parking space 
and easy accessibility from two wide streets. The rooms are bright 
and cheerful with many large windows. Colors have been used artis- 
tically to make the rooms pleasant. 

There are a few steps into the building, but it was possible to build 
a ramp to the parking lot, enabling those who must come in wheel- 
chairs, on walkers, or on crutches to get into the building with ease. 
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Professional and Clerical Staff 

The staff has grown from one full-time director to four staff mem- 
bers and a custodian. An assistant director is in charge of crafts and 
assists with programing. A “group worker” assists the 70 committees 
and helps with classes and other groups. An office secretary assists 
with all office work. Employed half time, the three assistants and 
custodian stagger their hours to meet the needs of the program. Mem- 
bers and volunteers multiply leadership manpower. 

Volunteer Assistance 

Volunteers augment staff leadership substantially. Volunteers have 
studied their role. They have learned from their mistakes. They 
have learned to avoid the patronizing approach. They have quite 
generally come to agree that one of their roles is that of “the listener.” 
Some of the volunteers, during their days at the Center, do little except 
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circulate among the members, making friends, listening, chatting, 
and introducing new members. The volunteer, sealed with a single 
member, or several, and just idly discussing the weather, last night’s 
TV, the parking problem, the ooet of living, or the latest fashions in 
dresses, is doing something casually that cannot be specifically pro- 
gramed. The volunteers provide human warmth and receptivity. 
They can be successful at the job only if they do it because they like it. 

Volunteers, who have tried working in the Center with a feeling of 
self-rightousness and a backpat of “see how friendly 1 nm” are soon 
spotted for what they are, and are rejected. The “heart beat” of the 
Hamilton Center is its pervading principle that the members are just 
that — members, and not wards. Violating this principle would turn 
the area into a clinic with all of the implications of patients seeking 
therapy — and nothing could be further from the real spirit of the 
Hamilton Center. Opportunity for friendship in a warm climate of 
participation and accomplishment is the goal. 

Service clubs provide money for special projects, bus tickets for 
members, issue invitations to their local -talent play rehearsals, and 
give transportation for special events — a tour of the city to see the 
Christmas lights, invitations to “pancake breakfasts,” opportunities 
to visit an ice show, and on and on as ingenuity begets ingenuity. 

Girl Scouts often act as hostesses for the Center. They and the 
YWCA provide outings at camp for the Senior Citizens. The Red 
Cross Motor Corps provides transportation one day each week for 
those unable to get to the Center because of physical disabilities. 
The local safety council presents a program on some safety factor 
once a month. Flags have been presented by patriotic organizations. 
Such thoughtful gestures are frequent and the opportunities seem un- 
limited. 

In turn, the Senior Citizens share their talents. They dress dolls 
for the Salvation Army “Christmas in Every Home.” They collect 
food for the baskets. They help with the registration of requests 
for the baskets. ' They assist by passing out safety information to 
each purchaser of an auto license, by collating thousands of safety 
booklets, and by parking cars for rallies. 

One hundred thousand envelopes have been stuffed for various 
agencies whose own staffs were too limited for special mailing drives. 
Groups of women members have served as babysitters at large church' 
meetings where as many as 15 to 100 children need supervision. The 
members have been involved extensively in the making of hospital 
bandages. 

The implications of this for those who volunteer to serve at the 
Center are clear. They must volunteer with a sense of “what I do” 
with the members and not what may I do to or for the members. 



Mtmbtn of Sm Coator holp la comaraalty orgoalsatloa nrnlarli 


Even where volunteers teach a specific subject or counsel in a sing le 
area, th jy are at the Center as participants and not as principals. 

GoUege and high school students assist. The participation of 
younger volunteers, particularly during vacations, brings color and 

eliness to the Center. One young person summed it up simply: 
I like being here. I don’t feel that I’m here to take care of people 
who don t know how to take care of themselves. I learn a lot. I en- 
joy the friends I make. It’s more like being in a family than any- 
thing else. I guess I just like people.” 

^Community Groups Cooperate 

Regular visits are made to the Center by representatives of agencies 
and organizations whose programs are pertinent to Senior Citizens. 
New services are described, questions are answered, after which the 
speaker joins the members at the coffee break for a get-acquainted 
time. Doctors, lawyers, hospital directors, nurses, dietitians-many 
community and professional leaders are eidisted for assistance. 

Some community groups provide programs for fun. Anything that 
is interesting, instructive, informative, or “just plain fun” is fare for 

- v ' 
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the .Center. There are instructive lectures, school choruses, movies, 
dancing school presentations, and colored slides of many lan d s . 

The Senior Citizens’ orchestra and chorus have provided programs 
for service clubs, hospitals, Grange meetings, and many other groups. 

The Center’s experience with service activities indicates that the 
possibilities are extensive and that excellent cooperation can be ex- 
pected with proper publicity and properly expressed appreciation. 

The community is kept alert to each new step of growth by the 
cooperation of the local press and radio, and by talks given by board 
members and staff members. The director has a history of the Cen- 
ters growth and program development illustrated in colored slides 
wnich is presented to community groups on invitation. .• 


Smrior citterns enjoy dancing to tho anisic of thoir orchootra. Msmbvr* of ths orchestra 
hars all played hi bands and orchestras before Jehrine the Center. 


Not only is there evident cooperation from the press and radio, but 
industry, merchants, the county fair board, the public library, banks, 
and public agencies have been generous in giving space for displays 
of pictures and craft products of the Center. The local newspaper 
provides weekly (or several times a week) publicity covering all 
phases of the program. The local radio station provides two Center 
programs a week as a public service. One 5-minute program covers 
the complete activity schedule for the week. The second is a 16- 
minute program presented by members with music and reminiscing 
of their and Hamilton’s past. A nearby university and a school of 
nursing have visits to and tours of the Center as part of their regular 
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curriculum A discussion of the program and the challenges of aging 
are highlights of these tours. ^ 8 

Features of the Program 

v> ^ ‘ WiC0Unt of the man y program features is to be found in 
1 1 ^ ctivities ^6 Center,” beginning on page 21. 

VY ith a large and varied membership, a wide and interesting range 
of programs is maintained to offer something of interest to each mem- 
ner. Ihe program grows as new interests are discovered. Each sug- 
gestion is tried and given a fair trial. However, if a program does 
not go over, it is dropped and something else tried. Out of experi- 

evdved' dentlfy,ng int6reStS ° f members > ,hree types of programs have 

Recreation : To keep the body alert 
Learning : To keep the mind alert 
Service : To keep the heart alert 

Seventy member committees give direction to activities within these 
areas of individual and community concern. Specific activities and 
features of programs that have had “survival value” in the Center are 
included in Part IV. 



The Center Evaluated 


W HAT WERE THE MAJOR PURPOSES of those who initi- 
ated plans for the Hamilton Senior Citizen Center ? To what 
extent have these purposes been achieved? 

Development of recreation, learning experiences, and community 
services for and by older persons was clearly the basic objective of 
those who launched the program. The discussion that follows is 
relevant to these purposes. The analysis may be helpful to com- 
munities involved in, or about to undertake, a similar development. 

Members and families of participating members were asked to 
evaluate the Center. The following are typical of the comments: 

“This is our second home.** 

“I d °n’t know what I did before we had the Center” 

The Center could do without us, but we can’t do without the Center.” 

“I hadn’t played an Instrument for years until I came to the Center and 
started playing with the orchestra.” 

“We have had a whole new life since we came to the Center and entered into 
the activities ” 


Tie like belonging to the Center and the companionship of people our own 
age because we don’t have to compete with younger people. We can be 
ourselves.” 

-We can do what we want to here without fear of being laughed at by our 
children or other young folks.” 

Families and friends of Senior Citizens made comments like these : 

“Dad is so much happier since be has found old friends and made new ones 
and Is taking part In the crafts.' He Isn’t so tired or so crabby.” 

“Mother is a new person since going to the Center. 8be has made so many 
ww friends' and has so many new interests and so much to talk about” 

My aunt feels so much better than Bbe did before she started going to the 
Center. She has found new Interests and doesn’t hare so much time to 
think about how ‘had* abe feels.” 

“My neighbor was In the hospital and couldn’t wait to get out so she could 
get back to the Center to keep up with what was going on there.” 

The growth experience of the Center is significant. Beginning 
with 7 members in 1954, the Center membership has grown to 1,150 
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in May 1961. Both on a quantitative and a qualitative basis there i 
reason to believe that Center activities are meeting some of the need 
and interests of older persons. 

Community Services 

Has the Center developed significant programs in the area of com 
munity service? The specific community service programs are se 
forth on page 26. The record indicates that each year the member 
ship, working through committees (now 70) ^ discovered and de 
veloped new community services. Illustrative of the many services 
is the Friendly Visitors service. In Hamilton some 360 elderly 
persons, “less fortunate” than most of the members, are homebound 
residing in nursing homes, or hospitalized. Through systematic 
arrangements and transportation, the Center has made it possible foi 
members to visit those older persons whose physical burdens are the 
most severe. 

Learning Activities 

Has the Center fostered learning activities of interest to the mem- 
bers ? The specific features of the educational programs are given on 
pages 21-23. Again the record shows growth in class ins truction and 
informal grouping of members who choose to expand their intellectual 
interests. Motivation has clearly been uppermost in the minds of 
Center leaders who have stimulated learning activities. Challenging 
types of artistic, cultural, and intellectual activities have grown out 
of informal association, and scheduling arrangements have been made 
sufficiently flexible to accommodate most of the interested members. 

In the judgment of Center leaders, motivation for educational ex- 
periences has resulted from the informal approach which in essence is 
succinctly expressed in the following words: 

In a pleasant physical and social environment the new members may sit 
and watch. As they see Interesting learning activities underway, many And 
new Interests and ways to sharpen old Interests. There Is no effort to crowd 
the Individual Into an educational program until it strikes the spark of 
Interest, but there must be creative leadership In setting up educational pro- 
grams that call for instruction and leadership from within the Center 
and from the rich community resources. 

Recreation ' 

Has the Center met the recreational needs of members! The spe- 
cific features of the recreational programs are given on pages 24-26. It 
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is significant that recreational activities were emphasized in the early 
development of Center programs. “That is what they wanted to do,” 
say the staff leadership. Out of the imaginative leadership of mem- 
bers developed an extensive program of recreational activities. 

Expansion to Other Communities 

Has the Center influenced other Ohio communities in developing 
similar programs ? As a result of numerous inquiries, leaders of the 
Center felt that a sharing of ideas on a statewide basis might prove 
helpful. In March 1958 eight centers in Ohio sent representatives to 
the Hamilton Center to exchange ideas, talk over problems, and to 
consider the forming of The Ohio Association of Centers for Senior 
Citizens. The response was positive, and other meetings followed. 
With the help of national and State leaders, a constitution and bylaws 
were drawn and ratified in September 1959. Eleven centers are at 
present active members of the State association. 

Broadening Influence of the Center 

Has the Center influenced community thinking about older persons 
and their potentialities? Precise cause and effect relationships are 
not demonstrable, but the consensus in Hamilton, as discovered by an 
“outsider,” is that community thinking has been focused (and sharp- 
ened) on a wide range of the more obscure problems and potentials 
in the older age group. 

Th« broadening influence of the Center is reflected in recommen- 
dations of the Butler County Committee on Aging released Friday, 
April 1, 1960, in the Hamilton Journal & Daily News. The local com-’ 
mittee reported nine services for older persons that are needed in the 
county. These include additional day centers and clubs ; more friendly 
visitors for shut-ins; care for sub-acute, chronic, and long-term ill- 
nesses; a job placement bureau; adequate housing facilities; a clini c 
for the aging; rehabilitation and/or therapy for nursing home pa- 
tients; and better preparation for retirement. 

The committee recommended employment of retired talent in in- 
dustry and education. ^Regarding education and recreation for older 
persons, the committee recommended that education courses and plan- 
ning for retirement be developed by schools, by management and 
labor, with special attention to. housing, medical care, employment, 
recreation, and income maintenance. The co mmits suggested that 
citizenship classes for the foreign-bom aged be established in the 
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adult education program of the schools, and that literacy and funda- 
mental education be extended in the older age group. 

The report identified 10 private agencies and 7 governmental agen- 
cies providing services for the aged in the county. It listed 17 nursing 
homes, 5 hospitals, the Public Health, Nursing League, and the Lower 
Miami Valley Guidance Center, as institutions and agencies furnish- 
ing health and medical services. 

Three of the county industries have preparation for retirement 
programs. Six industries have hospitalization for retired persons. 
Two industries have limited facilities for using the talents of retired 
persons. Two other industries are considering these programs for the 
future. 

The report reveals that two unions have “preparation for retire- 
ment programs,” and that other unions have committees studying 
these programs. Several unions also have committees studying the 
use of the t alents of retired people. 

Most important is their recommendation for a continuing commit- 
tee to implement the recommendations and “to keep moving ahead in 
this field.” 

There is ample evidence that the Hamilton community and Butler 
County are looking at the total needs of older persons. They are 
assessing their resources, taking measure of unmet needs, and en- 
couraging action to meet the realities and challenges of aging. 

• * * 


Is there any one central idea that might be said to epitomize the 
spirit and “practical workings’' of the Center? The local consensus 
is that usefulness and purposeful living spell the dominant spirit of 
the Center. Keeping active in the stream of life where older peop’c 
are needed and wanted is an experience many find rewarding at the 
Hamilton Senior Citizens Center, whether they be agile or in wheel- 
chairs. In and through learning activities, recreation, and community 
services something difficult to measure, but nevertheless real, lias been 
added to the quality of living in Hamilton, Ohio. 



Part IV 
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Center Housekeep ing 

Care of house plants Watering, tending, arranging house plants Member chairman; member help- Daily. 

v and raising of seedlings in spring. era. 




Projects Activities Leaders 1 Meeting Time 



